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Paragraphs 


When we hear the truth concern- 
ing many things we say, “Right— 
correct, that is undoubtedly so.” 
After the excitement of the mo- 
ment is past, we say (if indeed we 
have not altogether forgotten, ) 
“Oh, well, some other time I'll see 
about it.” 


rr 


Have we improved? 

Ten years ago Dr. F. M. Powell 
said: “The asylums, prisons, refor- 
matories and humane institutions of 
our country are only repair shops. 
Prevention is vastly more important 
than efforts to repair.” 

= 

Every special class established in 
the city school systems, obviates the 
need of an additional ward at the 
reformatory. 


TN Se 


“When will Americans see that 
there is no blessing like the educa- 
tion which we can use, but that edu- 
cation which we can not use is a 
curse ?”—Rebecea Harding Davis. 





“Men are weak, sinful and poor 
because they lack motives to be oth- 
erwise. Let education give them 
these motives and weakness, sin 
and poverty will vanish from the 
earth.”"—Thomas Davidson. 


| tel“ 


To make people want to do a 
thing counts for lots more than to 
make them do things. 

Create the desire to do and half 
your battle is won. 


ri 


“Proper records are necessary to 
locate responsibility. Divided res- 
ponsibility is irresponsibility. No 
department can do the most effect- 
ive work unless properly organized. 
Town planning will help to rem- 
edy and prevent sickness, poverty 
and crime. It is a city’s duty to 
provide decent living conditions for 
its citizens. Inefficient government 
can cause more sickness, pauper- 
ism and delinquency than any other 
anti-social factor.”—Municipal Ex- 
hibit at N.C. C. 
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W ednendey, June 1 10, was the 
most successful Annual Day we 
have ever held. Members of our 
Association and their friends turn- 
ed out to the number of seven or 
eight hundred. The weather was 
ideal, and brought friends from a 
great distance as well as a large 
number from Vineland. 

At the morning meeting, the re- 
ports of the Board of Directors, 
Board of Lady Visitors, Treasurer, 
Superintendent, and various com- 
mittees were presented. These re- 
ports were interesting, and full of 
the details of the work of the In- 
stitution. They, and the reports of 
the Department Heads which were 
presented to the Superintendent, 
will be printed from time to time 
in this magazine. 

Four directors, Rev. H. H. 
Beadle, Bridgeton N. J.; Mr. Geo. 
Davidson, Vineland, N. J.; Mr. E. 
E. Read, Jr., Camden, <3 _.J.3 Mr. 
H. I. Branson, Vineland, N. J.; and 
four lady visitors, Mrs. Chas. 
Keighley, Vineland, N. J.; Mrs. 
Fanny A. Sheppard, Greenwich, N. 
J.; Miss Susan N. Warrington, 
Moorestown, N. J.; Mrs. F. J. Col- 
lier, Woodstown, N, J., were elect- 
ed members of the Association. 





The work of the children which 
was on exhibition on the second 
floor of Garrison Hall was in near- 
ly every respect an improvement 
over anything done before. This is 
true particularly along manual 
lines, although the pedagogical les- 
sons to be learned from the geog- 
raphies, readers, and other text 
books made by the children them- 
selves, are great indeed. In the af- 


ternoon the Bien gave © the fol- 
lowing program: 
Operatta “Cinderella in Flower- 





land.” 
Brass Quartette—“Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’ ¥ Wagner 
Mixed Chorus—* Morning Invi- 
tation”’, Veazil 


Band—Selected. 
eS 


“Were a ship in mid-ocean to be 
overtaken by a storm, to be disman- 
tled, dismasted, and reduced to an 
unmanagable hulk, and_ while its 
crew were famishing and in mo- 
mentary danger of foundering, 
were another ship to pass within 
hail, but to refuse all succor and 
deliverance, should we not justly 
regard the deed as an_ enormous 
atrocity ? 

“But what moral difference does 
it make whether we pass by our 
perishing ‘neighbor’ on the sea or 
on the dry land? The pitfalls of 
perdition on shore are deeper and 
far more terrible, and are inhabit- 
ed by direr monsters than any 
ocean caves. Now, it is the child- 
ren of the man who through sick- 
ness or other misfortune has not 
the means fully and thoroughly to 
educate them for the duties of life 
who represent this perishing and 
foundering crew, and the man who 
has superfluities, or even an inde- 
pendency of means, but refuses to 
aid in giving these children an edu- 
cation sufficient for all the common 
responsibilities of life, he is the 
hardened mariner who sails reck- 
lessly by and sees the helpless suf- 
ferer engulfed in the wake of his 
own proud vessel.”—Horace Mann 
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What are We Trying to Po? 


E. R. JOHNSTONE 


In contemplating any great work 
it is not only well for us to look 
carefully into what has been ac- 
complished in the past, and to ex- 
amine thoroughly our plans of the 
present, but it is also necessary to 
look far into the future to see what 
we may hope to attain by our pres- 
ent efforts. We look into the past 
for advice. We look into the pres- 
ent and face the work. But we look 
into the future with an inspiration 
that may well lead us on to greater 
heights than any of which we may 
have dreamed. 

Definite work with the feeble- 
minded has been going on_ since 
eighteen hundred, when Itard, the 
great French physician, studied the 
savage of Aveyron and attempted to 
train him. He believed his work to 
be a failure, but the lessons he 
learned and explained to his col- 
leagues formed the foundation for 
all our training of the mentally de- 
ficient. 

The aim in the past was the same 
as our aim to-day, the elimination 
of the unfit. Indeed, all true char- 
ity is endeavoring to make itself 
unnecessary. We wish then to 
eliminate the mental defectives, but 
we would do it in a more humane 
way. We wish also to prevent ra- 
ther than cure. In olden times 
elimination was effected by taking 
the weaklings to the mountains and 
leaving them there to perish, or to 
be devoured by wild beasts. Of late 
years we have had several plans 
suggested. 

From time to time our metropoli- 


tan newspapers propose in apparent 
good faith that these children shall 
be put to death painlessly, and they 
call in physicians and specialists to 
write articles advocating this. But 
the great public is neither ready nor 
willing to entertain such a plan. 
Our ideas of true humanitarianism 
will not permit even of serious con- 
sideration of such a thing. Then 
we have had suggested that, in view 
of the great dangers from this class 
through procreation, the surgeon’s 
knife shall be called in to help us, 
and asexualization be practiced, 
thus effectually preventing off- 
spring. Public opinion is a little 
uncertain at this point, and while 
there are many advocates of this 
method of preventing the increase 
of the feeble-minded, there are a 
great many against it. Many of 
those who have thought carefully 
of the matter are rather inclined to 
favor it for beside the operation be- 
ing a very simple and safe one, 
there is the advantage of greater 
docility resulting and the cessation 
of many bad habits and spells of 
excitement. On the other hand, 
there is the argument that for those 
cases that are in institutions it is 
unnecessary, as the children are 
under the watchful eye of the insti- 
tution. With the females who would 
be in the world there would be the 
grave danger of a safe centre of 
vice, toward which not only liber- 
tines would gravitate, but which 
would be a menace to the morals of 
the easily led young men of the 
community. We have not heard 
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any valid argument against the un- 


sexing of males not in institu- 
tions. 

A number of years ago Kansas 
passed a law permitting the asexu- 
alization of the inmates of its insti- 
tutions, but it was used as political 
capital and the law was repealed. 
Last year Indiana, after giving the 
matter much careful consideration, 
and getting advice from those who 
should know, passed a law which 
provides for the unsexing of idiots 
and imbeciles if, in the opinion of 
the physicians appointed to make 
the examination, there is no proba- 
bility of improvement of the mental 
condition. 

As has been said, however, there 
is a strong sentiment against this 
form of elimination. What then 
shall we do? 

There remains one way, a way 
that will take longer than the others 
suggested, it is true, but one which 
does not interfere with our present- 
day ideals of humanity in any way. 
This is known as permanent custo- 
dial care. It means that all of the 
degenerates shall be cared for in 
the institutions of the Common- 
wealth, and that they shall be kept 
there throughout their entire lives, 
under watchful and careful guid- 
ance. It will be expensive, but sat- 
isfactory. 

If the institutions are properly 
constructed and fitted to do thor- 
ough work the expense may be cut 
down a great deal. They should 
give these people employment to 
keep them busy, entertainment to 
make them happy, food and cloth- 
ing and suitable buildings to make 
them comfortable, such training as 
they should have, such religion as 
they may understand, and a suitable 
burial place when they die. 

There should be some certain 
way of getting them to the institu- 
tions. It is a foolish notion that 
these children should only be sent 


THE TRAIN 


to the institutions when their pa- 
rents desire to send them, for while 
it is true that a great many parents 
are competent to judge whether 
their child needs to go to such an 
institution or not, there are a great 
many who are entirely unfitted for 
such responsibility, and just as the 
law requires that those suffering 
from contagious or infectious dis- 
ease shall be quarantined for the 
safety of the community, so it 
should be necessary to quarantine 
against this great social evil, the 
growth and propagation of those 
who are undoubtedly defective and 
who, in such a large percentage of 
cases, will certainly entail neurotic 
conditions of some kind upon their 
offspring. 

The institution must be so con- 
ducted as to appeal to the tax-pay- 
er, and must show that it is much 
cheaper to care for these children 
now than it is to expend money in 
the future either caring for their 
offspring in children’s homes, alms- 
houses, etc., or paying the costs of 
trials and for their care in the jails 
and reform schools, to say nothing 
of preventing them doing damage 
to property and life, as so many do. 
Often because of their weak will 
and judgment, they are led astray 
by unscrupulous persons or through 
their ignorance get into trouble. 

The institution must convince the 
parents that the children are and 
can be cared for humanely and 
kindly; that they shall have every 
thing that they need and should 
have, and that in most instances 
the child can be much better cared 
for, and will be much happier with 
his peers than struggling against 
the tide of normal beings in his 
own home and town. 

The institution must let the phil- 
anthropist see that it is doing good 
work and is worthy his gifts; that 
his money is expended honestly and 
judiciously ; that waste is eliminat- 
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ed and advantage is taken of every 
opportunity to let the child contrib- 
ute toward his own support. 

The institution must show the 
scientist that it considers it has a 
greater duty than merely to house 
and care for this great body of hu- 
manity as they come, and that it 
shall make a distinct effort to strike 
at the root of the evil and discover, 
if possible, the cause of the condi- 
tion; make public its findings and 
use every effort to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such a state of affairs. 

The word institution must, there 
fore, have a new meaning. It must 
be an asylum, a home, a school, a 
shop and a laboratory. 

Our first great aim then is to re- 
move these children from society. 
In their homes they are not with 
their equals. To the mother they 
are a constant source of worry. If 
they are unable to move around 
freely, she must give much of her 
time and attention to them in the 
home, and it frequently takes al- 
most the entire time of one person 
to look after the afflicted one. If 
the child is able to go out and move 
around freely, the mother is always 
fearful that something may occur. 
The brothers and sisters are con- 
stantly annoyed by the actions of 
this one, who will insist upon do- 
ing things contrary to common 
ideas of propriety, to the embar- 
rassment of its relatives. When the 
child grows up in the family it in- 
terferes seriously with the social 
life of the brothers and sisters, of- 
ten insisting upon being present at 
the most inopportune times, endeav- 
oring to take part in all conversa- 
tions and social doings, and not rec- 
ognizing the fact that it is utterly 
unable to do so properly. 

Neighbors frequently resent the 
presence of this child in their chil- 
dren’s games, for nearly always 
such a child prefers to play with 
younger children, and unfortunate- 








ly it has often formed habits which 
should not be imposed upon little 
children. 

How are we to remove these chil- 
dren from society ? 

At present the law will not send 
them. It will be a long time before 
public opinion becomes sufficiently 
educated to pass drastic legislation 
in this direction. The only thing 
for us to do, therefore, is to give 
the facts of this condition and let 
them be as widely known as possi- 
ble. I do not mean in individual 
cases, but in general. 

Parents and teachers must be 
taught to recognize this type and 
be shown the great advantage of 
placing them in a proper institu- 
tion. Professional men, particular- 
ly physicians, need to understand 
what the institution can do. They 
should especially realize their res- 
ponsibility when children are 
brought to them for examination. 
In too many cases the average phy- 
sician either does not know such 
types when he sees them, or he puts 
the mother off by saying the child 
“will grow out of it’, or “send him 
to some good institution and he will 
be cured in a short time.” This of 
course cannot possibly be if the 
child is feeble-minded, for feeble- 
mindedness is a condition, not a 
disease, and therefore is not cura- 
ble. 

What is needed now very badly 
is that every medical college in the 
country shall, among other things, 
give their students definite training, 
so that they may recognize mental 
deficiency when they see it. The 
same may be said of the normal 
schools for teachers, for every 
teacher should have a fair idea of 
the main features of feeble-mind- 
edness and be able to recognize al- 
most at sight a mentally deficient 
child. At present a lecture or two 
in pathology in the medical college, 
and one or two lectures in the psy- 
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chological class form the entire in- 
struction along these lines. 

When these children are removed 
from society the question arises, 
where shall they be put? There 
are several places entirely suitable. 
Some of our so-called Special child- 
ren are incorrigible and should real- 
ly go to the reform schools. Some 
are blind or deaf and should go to 
the institutions for those classes. 
Many are feeble-minded and should 
be placed in the schools for the 
feeble-minded. A large percentage 
can be suitably cared for in special 
classes in the public schools, and 
these should be placed there. 

A very large proportion of back- 
ward children are so because of 
sense defects, etc., which may be 
easily remedied if taken in time. 

While removing the feeble-mind- 
ed from society they should also be 
taken from the orphans’ homes and 
hospitals for the insane and institu- 
tions for the blind and deaf, for 
they do not properly classify there, 
and a false classification in institu- 
tions is almost as bad as not being 
in an institution at all. 

Having receivedour children into 
the institution the first problem is 
to make them happy. We are only 
of late years thoroughly learning 
the lesson that practically nothing 
of real value or permanent use is 
accomplished with children unless 
they are happy in their surround- 
ings and about their work. We, 
in the schools for the feeble-mind- 
ed, have had it driven home to us 
that if we shall accomplish any- 
thing, we must make our child feel 
that he is doing his work in joy and 
gladness. We believe in encour- 
agement, not discouragement; in 
expression, not repression. For 
these reasons our whole line of 
training and treatment must be to 
lead out rather than to drive in. 
Upon every hand the child must 
find those things which shall make 


him want to do. We all know how 
much more pleasant the task is if 
we do it because we desire to do 
it, than if we do it because someone 
wishes us to. We also know what 
a great difference it makes when 
someone speaks to us about our 
work whether they praise or blame. 
The person who is blamed_ or scold- 
ed will spend a long time explain- 
ing what the trouble is, and why the 
one who blames doesn’t know what 
they are talking about, and how it 
would be impossible for them to do 
any better, and so forth and so 
forth. But the person who has 
been praised uses every effort to 
merit commendation the next time, 
and children are just the same, nor- 
mal children even more so than 
Special children. 

Once the child is comfortable and 
happy in his environment, well fed 
and in reasonably good physical 
condition, we may begin our long 
line of training. The object of this 
training is to make each child as 
nearly self-supporting as may be. 
I do not say self-directing, for most 
children of this class are unable to 
direct their efforts, but under care- 
ful guidance a very large percent- 
age may become entirely self-sup- 
porting. You must bear in mind 
that self-supporting means able to 
do only a third of the work of a 
man. When we speak of an ordi- 
nary person being self-supporting 
we mean that he can keep himself, 
wife and two or three children, but 
our self-supporting individual is 
only able to pay for his own board 
and keep, entertainment and over- 
sight, which means about one-third 
of a man’s work. 

Dr. Kerlin has estimated that 
about sixteen per cent. of the 
feeble-minded might be made self- 
supporting; later Dr. Dorin said 
twenty-five per cent. I, myself, be- 
lieve that about thirty per cent., af- 
ter ten years’ training, may be made 
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self-supporting. 

Now, even tho it appears in a 
very short time that a child can 
never become entirely self-support- 
ing, we do not cease training. We 
believe that every child must have 
all of the training he should have, 
and so we bear in mind that what- 
ever a child learns that is helpful 
in the care of himself or of others 
is just so much contributed towards 
his own support. So, we have the 
lowest grade of children learning 
to go to the toilet at the proper 
time, thus saving washing of cloth- 
ing, etc. We have them learn to 
eat, instead of having to be fed. 
We have them learn to rub the 
floors and sweep, and so the work 
of a great many will perhaps save 
the employment or hiring of addi- 
tional help. They become useful 
on the farm, in the gardens, the 
dairy and in the shops and cottag- 
es, and finally a few of those who 
are most trainable can not only con- 
tribute a great deal by their own 
powers, but can help direct othe 
children to do considerable rather 
hard work. 

For the children in the special 
classes in the public schools the 
problem is slightly different. There 
the school has the child for but a 
small part of the day, and the pa- 
rents must be depended upon ta 
supplement the training of the 
school during the balance of the 
day. I am inclined to think it will 
be but a short time before we have 
detention or parental schools that 
will take care of many of these 
children at least from Monday mor- 
ning till Saturday night, possibly 
permitting the children to go home 
over Sunday only. 

Certainly a very great up-lift in 
most homes must be accomplished 
before it will be safe to permit the 
children to spend the greater part 
ot the twenty-four hours away 
from the controlling hand of the 





school. 

The teacher who shall undertake 
work in the special classes must be 
more patient and have greater initi- 
ative than the teacher who works 
with normal children. She must 
have her heart thoroughly in the 
work or she will fail. She must 
make a study not only of the work 
with feeble-minded, but of each in- 
dividual in her class, and she should 
be thoroughly and carefully train- 
ed. It will take by far the best 
teachers to do successful work with 
special children. 

The school-room too should be a 
good one, well lighted, well venti- 
lated, nicely painted, and with a 
reasonable number of pictures. The 
shameful condition that now exists 
in many cases by which the children 
in the special classes are crowded 
into rooms, some of which never 
can be used without having gas 
burning, is all wrong. 

In the special classes these child- 
ren must have a great deal of man- 
ual training rather than so-called 
intellectual training. They will ac- 
complish much more with their 
hands than with their ears or their 
eves. It is surprising what an im- 
mense amount of manual work 
these children can learn to do, and 
how very little they can accomplish 
with the three R’s. ; 

A very small percentage of our 
children, probably about 2 per 
cent., we aim to return to society. 
Even with these it is rather ques- 
tionable. We only feel safe when 
we are reasonably sure that the 
family history has been a good one, 
otherwise, although the child may 
rank very high from the point of 
view of the Institution, he is quite 
likely to be behind when it comes 
to taking his place in s ciety. We 
must hesitate, therefore, a long 
time before sending him out to 
grapple with the world and its tri- 


als. We, in the institutions, con- 
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stantly measuring our children with 
| each other, very often think them 
much more capable of supporting 
\ themselves than they are. We re- 
) member that “in the kingdom of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king”, 
but forget that the one-eyed man in 
the kingdom of the seeing is badly 
handicapped. In actual practice 
more than two per cent. of our 
children do leave the Institution, 
either because of the demands of 
the parents, or because the boys 
simply run away. They go some- 
how, and the results vary greatly. 
In nearly every case, however, they 
find it hard to help themselves, and 
are among the first to be laid off 
whenever there is a slackness of 
work. Their chief characteristic is 
lack of good judgment, even in lit- 
tle things. They need what is ordi- 
narily known as good common 
sense. With kindly guidance or 
some little thoughtfulness on the 
part of their employers they do 
very well and make the most faith- 
ful and loyal of helpers. 

Another of the aims of the Insti- 
tution is to educate the public to 
understand these special children. 
The physician has much to learn 
about these classes. The clergy- 
man needs to understand much 
more fully these children, and then 
we shall not have the sad state of 
affairs which so frequently occurs 
of a clergyman marrying two men- 
: tally deficient people. In one of 
our States not very many years ago 
the overseers of the poor in one 
community married a feeble-mind- 
ed girl to a feeble-minded man who 
was paid to marry her because she 
had been so long upon the poor 
books. In our own State but a 
short time ago a feeble-minded man 
and woman were married because 
the good women who managed an 
orphans’ home didn’t like to keep 
the girl there any longer. 

1! We need in all our public schools 








careful medical inspection in order 
that this condition shall be recog- 
nized as early as possible, so the 
children needing special care and 
attention shall be able to get it. We 
should also have psychological ir- 
spection. But little progress has 
been made along the lines of the 
recognition of the mentally defi- 
cient, excepting in the last year or 
two, and it seems as though a psy- 
cho-physiological examination by a 
man competent to do it is the real 
need. In but few instances has 
medical inspection seriously consid- 
ered the deficient children. 

It is good to see the movement 
toward the appointment of visiting 
nurses. They will be a great help 
to the examining expert. 

Our institutions must also aim to 
have laws passed. We need a good 
law in every State which shall pre- 
vent the marriage of feeble-minded 
people. Connecticut, and I believe 
Indiana, now have such laws. New 
Jersey has a law which prohibits 
the marriage of anyone who has 
ever been an inmate of an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded, insane 
or epileptic, unless they are pro- 
nounced cured by three reputable 
physicians. 

It would be a very wise thing in- 
deed if we might have a law passed 
requiring that the clergyman or 
justice of the peace who performs 
the marriage ceremony shall have 
known and published the names of 
at least one of the contracting par- 
ties for at least a week. We would 
have less cases then of marrying in 
haste and repenting at leisure, for 
it is frequently from such marriag- 
es that degenerates come. There 
should be a law carefully drawn 
that would require the sending of 
certain classes of degenerates to in- 
stitutions, and another law which 
would provile that once they were 
sent to an institution, they could 
not be released except under care- 
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ful restrictions. 

Besides these things the institu- 
tions aim to train their workers. In 
very many institutions are found 
classes or courses of some charac- 
ter. In some there are regular 
courses of study with lectures and 
certain requirements, making nurs- 
es. In others there are courses for 
the attendants, covering a period of 
one, two or three years. Some in- 
stitutions grant diplomas for eff- 
ciency, and arrange the work so 
that an employe, after having com- 
pleted two years of service, may be- 
come the recipient of a diploma 
showing that he is efficient as an 
institution employe along his spec- 
ial line. i. e. an efficient institution 
cook, or an efficient institution at- 
tendant, or an efficient institution 
teacher, etc. 

Here at our Institution we have 
our Summer School for public 
school teachers, and each year a se- 
ries of lectures and a_ thorough 
course in laboratory and_ school- 
room work is given as fully as may 
be in six weeks. 

In the effort to train workers the 
superintendents and officers of the 
various institutions are constantly 
called upon to speak before such 
bodies as the School of Philan- 
thropy and the New York Univer- 
Sity. 

Every effort is made by the offi- 
cers of the institutions to acquaint 
serious-minded visitors with all the 
facts possible connected with the 
work, 

The institution then becomes a 
sort of laboratory, where those who 
are engaged in the work may study 
and investigate the problems of 
mental deficiency, and from their 
findings offer suggestions and con- 
clusions for the public school 
teachers, who have neither time nor 
training to make careful study of 
their pupils as individuals. 

This idea is but recent, and but 











few of the institutions in the coun- 
try are making distinct efforts along 
the lines of research. The Psy- 
chological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is doing 
excellent work along similar lines, 
and if the public schools will co- 
operate properly it will be able to 
do an immense amount of good. It 
will be a long time before this work 
will be really valuable, but in the 
slow or feeble-minded child those 
instincts, capabilities and mental 
phenomena, which are ordinarily 
too involved to be carefully stud- 
ied, are slow moving or greatly ex- 
aggerated and so may be easily ob- 
served and studied. 

Our aim then may be summed up 
as follows: To remove the incom- 
petents from their stronger broth- 
ers; to advance the weaklings to 
their highest efficiency by elimin- 
ating the inefficients, strengthening 
the race, and finally, by putting 
happiness where there is now mis- 
ery and shame. 

If given the proper facilities we 
take this child, who is now a bur- 
den, and make him helpful to him- 
self and useful to others. Whether 
we put him in an institution or in 
the special class, he must be cared 
for. Utterly incapable of providing 
for his own needs, he cannot be 
permitted to starve, and so in one 
place or another society must pay 
the expense of his support. 

By the training of the child we 
can cut down the cost of his sup- 
port. By relieving the family of 
the burden we enable one or more 
to become wage-earners and good 
citizens, for while in the institution 
one normal member of society can 
take care of four or five depend- 
ents. in the homes each one of the 
dependents requires the care of 
nearly one person. We reduce the 
cost by removing those who would 
become tramps, paupers, prosti- 
tutes, kleptomaniacs, etc. 
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Plongolian imbeeility 


Dr. James C. Carson, Superin- 
tendent of the Syracuse, New York, 
State Institution for Feeble- Minded 
Children, has made some very in- 
teresting reports on the Mongolian 
type of feeble-minded children. In 
his report for 1906 he says: 

“Quite a percentage of the child- 
ren admitted to the Institution each 
year belong to what is known as the 
Mongolian type. This type or class 
of the feeble-minded receives its 
name from a certain cast of tl. 
eyes somewhat resembling the Chi- 
nese. By those who believe in atav- 
ism, the Mongolian imbecile is con- 
sidered a manifestation of the re 
version of our race to the Mongo- 
han. The feeble-minded of this 
type also possess in varying degrees 
other characteristic features, wide 
distances between the inner corners 
of the eyes, slightly dwarfed stat- 
ures, small, obtusely rounded heads, 
rough and furrowed tongues, short 
stubby noses, toes and fingers. The 
skin is coarse, the epidermis pre- 
senting a rough sensation and often 
a furfuraceous appearance. Com- 
monly, they are fond of sitting in 
the Oriental position, i. e., with the 
legs crossed below the knees. In 
disposition they are usually active, 
playful and imitative, and their 
voices are apt to be rather harsh 
and husky. Occasionally there is 
one who is epileptic. They are es- 
pecially subject to catarrhal trou- 
bles and to sore eyes, as conjunct- 
ivitis, blepharitis and ophthalmia. 
They stand the summer much bet- 
ter than the winter seasons. In the 
winter they are apt to have frequent 
colds and attacks of bronchitis. But 
few of them survive beyond the 


twenty-first year and seldom one 
beyond the twenty-fifty year. Un- 
less taken away by some acute dis- 
ease in early life they are likely to 
succumb either to pneumonia or 
pulmonary tuberculosis before they 
reach maturity. The oldest persons 
I have seen among Mongolian im- 
beciles were a woman who died at 
fifty-four and a man who died at 
thirty-seven. Children of this type 
all bear certain marked facial re- 
semblances one to another; espec- 
ially is this noticeable in the pecu- 
liar almond-shaped appearance of 
the eyes. To one unacquainted with 
the type, upon seeing two or more 
together, the first thought is that of 
close relationship, as children of the 
same family. The type is not al- 
ways distinctly marked, however, 
for in exceptional cases the peculiar 
features are present in so slight a 
degree that a diagnosis may be a 
matter of some doubt, but when the 
typical features are observed by 
those familiar with them a diagno- 
sis is made at sight. Oftentimes 
the features are so marked that we 
are frequently able to predict a cor- 
rect diagnosis simply from the writ- 
ten description given by parents up- 
on our blanks and before the child 
comes under our observation. 

“Of all the cases of Mongolian- 
ism admitted to this Institution not 
one, as the feeble-minded are classi- 
fied, has been an idiot, the nearest 
approach in a single instance being 
that of an idio-imbecile. All others 
have been imbeciles with quite 
varying degrees of intelligence, but 
none above the middle grade. 

“The cause of the type is not 
very definitely known, but whatever 
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it is those who belong to it are quite 
numerous. Of seventy-three ad- 
missions during the past year six of 
the number, or over 8 I-5 per cent. 
were of the Mongolian type. It was 
noted some years ago that Mongo- 
lians are apt to be last born child- 
ren. This has been questioned by 
a recent American author (Barr) 
who makes the surprising statement 
that he has found it so in but one 
case. With that statement our sta- 
tistics are greatly at variance. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two years of my su- 
perintendency at this Institution 
seventy-two children of the Mongo- 
lian type, forty-one boys and thirty- 
one girls, have been admitted. Of 
this number forty-two, or over fif- 
ty-eight per cent., were the last 
born; sixteen, or less than twenty- 
two per cent., intermediate, and 
fourteen, or nearly twenty per cent., 
were first-born children. Another 
remarkable fact discovered in con- 
nection with the family histories in 
these seventy-two cases is that there 
was not a single instance of anoth- 
er feeble-minded child in any one 
of the families. This we consider 
very strong evidence that Mongo- 
lianism must be due, at least usual- 
ly, to other than hereditary influ- 
ences. So large a number as is 
shown by the statistics being last 
born, it would seem as if some in- 
ertia or lack of the essential vitality 
in the procreating powers of the 
mother during the last years of the 
child-bearing period might safely 
be considered a cause of imbecility 
of the Mongolian type. If so, it is 
possible for the same cause to ope- 
rate in the mother’s reproductive 
effort at other times and especially 
as it also appears by the statistics in 
the first born, but to a milder extent 
than in the case of the last born.” 
* % % 
The 1907 report says: 
“A further examination of the 





table presented in last year’s report 
of births of the Mongolian type 
shows that a total of 419 children 
were born in the 72 families repre- 
sented, or an average of 5 5-6 to a 
family and, as was then stated, in 
these 72 families 72 children were 
feeble-minded, or 17 per cent., all 
Mongolian, and not a single one of 
any other type of feeble-minded- 
ness. Again, of the 419 children, 
144 were first and last born and of 
the first and last born 56, or 39 
per cent., were children of the Mon- 
golian type; 275 children in these 
families were intermediate and of 
this number 14, or 5 per cent. were 
Mongolian imbeciles. In order to 
make a comparison our application 
book was opened at random and in 
the regular order of applications 
made during the years ’86, ’87 an.l 
‘88 in 72 successive families where 
the records were complete, and in 
which forms of feeble-mindedness 
appeared they showed a total of 
343 births, or an average of 4 3-4 
children to a family. Then agaia, 
among these 343 children the rec- 
ords show 91 feeble-minded ones, 
or over 26 per cent. Further, in 
eleven of these families there were 
two or more feeble-minded children 
and in two families of four and five 
children each, all were feeble-mind- 
ed. My deductions from these fig- 
ures is therefore, in short, that 
Mongolianism is due to some cause 
other than heredity ; that a mother 
seldom if ever bears more than one 
feeble-minded child when the type 
of that one is Mongolian; that the 
Mongolian feeble-minded are apt to 
be last-born children,a considerable 
percentage also being first-born, and 
that in families of children where 
the Mongolian type appears the mo- 
thers show a more prolific average 
than the mothers in other forms of 
feeble-mindedness.” 
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The Feeble=Minded and Backward 


DR. F. M. POWELL, Glenwood, Ia. 





(Abstract from Proceedings of National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, 1900, by Miss E. B. Carpenter.) 


Feeble-Minded. 


Early encouragement to make in- 
dustrial work a feature of training 
in institutions for this class has 
been followed by happy experiences 
until it is now fully recognized as 
one of the most important factors 
in the intelligent management of 
capable inmates ; not alone for their 
physical and intellectual benefit, but 
as a means of contribution to their 
own support. Continued experience 
confirms the statement that perma- 
nent detention with opportunities 
and incentives for productive labor 
is a means of prevention. 

The demand for this permanent 
detention has been met by added 
cottages, enlarged shops, increased 
land areas, showing better condi- 
tions along remunerative, indus- 
trial lines, and the situation of in- 
mates than ever before. The ten- 
dency in organizing new _ institu- 
tions is to follow the colony idea, 
advocated by Dr. Kerlin, and desig- 
nate them as colonies, not as insti- 
tutions. 


The Backward. 


These are the children referred 
to as “backward, nervous, overtax- 
ed, enfeebled, foot-of-the-class, 
etc.” Among them are included 
many  sense-defectives, but not 
those children with such marked 
deficiencies that they cannot be 
brought up to the standard of ordi- 
nary intelligence. They are normal, 
but impeded or embarrassed in 
mental growth, owing to psychical 
or physical impairment or neglect. 


Of 10,000 school children exam- 
ined in California 10 per cent. 
were found to be mentally dull, and 
3 per cent. actually feeble-minded. 
Dr. Warner reports that of 100,000 
seven per cent. were dull and back- 
ward, and 1.6 per cent. required 
special care and training, that is, 
were feeble-minded. Through in- 
formation given by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, 42,000, or about I per cent. 
of children between seven years 
and thirteen years, in London and 
Wales, are too weak mentally to be 
taught in ordinary day schools, but 
are neither idiotic nor imbecile. 

Dr. Howe in 1845 took the initia- 
tory step in bringing about special 
provision for the mentally feeble in 
institutions arranged especially for 
their care and training. Observa- 
tion and experience have led to the 
belief that special day schools 
should be provided for backward 
children. 

London opened its first “special 
class” for the instruction of the 
feeble-minded in 1892, and other 
English towns followed its exam- 
ple. 

The cost of each child in a spec- 
ial class is more than twice that of 
one in an ordinary class because of 
the necessary individual instruction. 

In 1881 an auxiliary class was es- 
tablished at Brunswick, in connec- 
tion with the municipal schools. 
Other cities, Cologne, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Copenhagen, etc., have also 
established “special classes.” 

Dr. Warner says: “The presence 
of some fault in a child does not 
necessarily show him to be either a 
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weak child or wanting in mental 
power. I have had many opportu- 
nities to verify this statement. The 
question is how to overcome the 
fault.” 

It is generally concluded that 
children with mental deficiency or 
nervous peculiarity will have a bet- 
ter chance for improvement when 
classed with children of like mental 
calibre. They should have training 
adapted to their intellectual capac- 
ity without competition with the 
alert. Individual attention usually 
reclaims them. 

It is true, too, that they should 
not be classed with the imbecile. 
Here arises the difficulty of deter- 
mining who are backward and who 
are feeble-minded. It can be done 
satisfactorily, using disaccord with 
environment, lack in powers of at- 
tention and coordination as a start- 


ing point. 

If the special school methods can 
be carried out fully, fewer applica- 
tions will be made for houses of 
refuge and reform schools.  In- 
stances have been noted where chil- 
dren, backward from sense impair- 
ment or environment, have, after 
years of training, been placed in the 
common schools and ranked favor- 
ably with their more fortunate com- 
panions. 

Dr. Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y., 
believes that “by proper individual 
attention all the failing children 
may be saved.” He places two 
teachers in one room; one to con- 
trol the brighter children, the other 
to give individual instruction to the 
slower ones. After one and one- 
velopment of the children, and 
ed. It resulted in happiness and de- 
ers. 


Why are These Children Here? 


The question as to why these 
children are in the world is often 
asked. Many are undoubtedly here 
because of some acts upon the part 
of their progenitors which have 
caused a weakening of the stock 
until there was not sufficient sta- 
mina left to create sound bodies 
and minds. These may have been 
acts of dissipation, of ignorance, 
or there may have been circum- 
stances which were unavoidable. In 
many cases we can find no definite 
reason, indeed in a very large ma- 
jority of cases we simply do not 
know. : 

We cannot for an instant con- 
ceive that parents are being punish- 
ed in this way and so we must 





search and search, turning every 
stone, looking into every corner, 
however unlikely, seeking ever for 
the truth. 

There is surely some reason for 
these children being here other than 
appears. There must be a pur- 
pose. Believing in a Divine Di- 
rector of all things we are not sat- 
isfied to say that they are simply 
here to live out their innocent lives. 
They must be a part of the eternal 
plan, a part concerning which we 
do not know. In knowledge of 
material things we have so advanc- 
ed during the past hundred years 
that much that is now considered 
a matter of course would have been 
considered the wildest ravings of a 
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disordered mind. Our understand- 
ing of the human body has increas- 
ed wonderfully but knowledge of 
the human mind and of the pro- 
found laws of God come but slow- 
ly. For what purpose are these 
children here? They undoubtedly 
bring to the lives of those who 
work with them a spirit of true 
Christianity and happiness. There 
is constant development of the best 
there is in the people who are 
brought into contact with them. We 
are daily learning great truths of 
education and life from the study 
of their actions and progress. Their 
mental processes are slowed down 
or stopped and so we may study 
the acts which go past too quickly 
in the normal child and our study 
teaches us better what to do for 
their stronger brothers and sisters. 
Our trouble now is that we don’t 
know, we cannot understand. God 
certainly makes no mistakes and 
possibly these children are here as 
the best means of bringing to light 
the working out of his great laws. 
We wonder if they are not being 
sacrificed. May it not be that in 
the very innermost soul of these 
children is an appreciation that 
they are really doing some great 
world work, contributing their 
share which may in the end be 
greater than we may hope to con- 
tribute. They do not suffer physi- 
cal pain even as we do and their 
whole mental attitude is one of 
happiness. Surely we do not know. 
The parent who feels that he is 
bearing a grievous burden, will 
surely in the future life understand 
what all of this means, and may 
even feel that the great Master of 
our destinies has honored him in 
selecting him to bear one of the 
burdens of his great work. 

When great deeds are required 
even though they mean a sacri- 
fice of life and hope there are ever 





found men and women to do them 
with no further thought than that 
for the sake of humanity they seem 
necessary and often the specific 
purpose of the deed is not realized. 
So here, God, who errs not, may 
perhaps have selected those whose 
courage is equal to the burden, to 
sacrifice a part of this little world 
life —but a brief part of all eter- 
nity —in order that greater things 
may be accomplished in the future. 

Noble men and women have sac- 
rificed health, happiness, honor and 
even life itself when duty called 
and we believe that God appreci- 
ates and balances this in the eter- 
nal home. 

We must never forget that our 
children live happy, comfortable 
and cheerful lives. If they do not 
know, they do not suffer. If they 
do know they are satisfied and glad 
to do the work their Heavenly Fa- 
ther has set for them. 

We are constantly asking why 
and our work of research we hope 
will lead us nearer to an under- 
standing of the lives of all child- 
ren. 

From the inception of the School 
the fact that it is for the children 
has been ever borne in mind. In 
many instances there is a tenden- 
cy to forget, as the years roll on 
and sometimes people feel that the 
institution exists for them and the 
children are secondary. We hope 
that we have avoided this danger 
and believe that the child's needs, 
physical, mental, moral and esthet- 
ic, receive first attention. Constant 
medical supervision; training for 
all along mental, moral and manual 
lines; encouragement toward hap- 
piness and cheerfulness ; cleanliness 
of body and mind; flowers, pictures 
and otherwise beautiful environ- 
ment all contribute to the best de- 
velopment of the child. 
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Suggestions on Plum Growing in New Jersey 
PROF. M. A. BLAKE. 
(Horticulturist N. J. State Experiment Station. ) 


Plum growing even in a small 
way has had a rapid decline in New 
Jersey. The number of trees has 
rapidly decreased within the last 
few years and only a few are being 
planted. What has been the cause 
of this? Probably the San Jose 
scale has done more to injure the 
plum than all other factors combin- 
ed and in the beginning was the 
principal factor in the “going out” 
of the plum. But other troubles 
have now assumed an equal stand- 
ing with the scale in discouraging 
plum growing. 

It is a question whether it would 
be profitable for New Jersey fruit- 
growers to grow plums upon an ex- 
tensive commercial scale under 
present market and climatic condi- 
tions but the plum should have a 
place in every fruit garden and can 
be grown very profitably where 
there is a good local demand if one 
understands the business. 

The plum as a fruit for dessert 
has lost favor with many because 
it is so insipid and tasteless as pur- 
chased from the general fruit stand. 
Plums are shipped to our markets 
from distant points and are picked 
in an immature condition. Most 
varieties will color up well in ship- 
ment or in storage even if picked 
quite green and this is often taken 
advantage of by the plum grower, 
Which finally results in the injury 
of the reputation of the plum. How 
different is the quality of the fruit 
which is left to fully ripen upon the 
tree! Such fruit cannot be shipped 
but a very short distance and must 
he shipped directly to the consum- 





er. It offers a chance to the local 
growers. If there is a demand for 
plums of good quality the nearby 
fruit grower has no cause to be 
troubled by outside competition if 
he will give attention to details and 
supply his customers with ripe 
plums fresh from the trees. 

The varieties of plums generally 
grown in New Jersey belong to two 
groups, or types; the European 
plums and the Japanese plums. The 
latter are of comparatively recent 
introduction, the first trees being 
brought to America about 1870. 
The Japanese plums differ from 
the European type considerably ; in 
fruit, appearance of tree, hardiness 
and in many other features. They 
are less subject to black knot than 
the Europeans, come into bearing 
earlier, are rapid growers, prefer 
the lighter soils and are usually 
very productive. The European 
varieties succeed best upon moist, 
loamy soils, are usually hardier 
than the Japanese plums where cold 
winters prevail, they bloom a little 
later in the spring and are not as 
likely to be injured by frosts and 
freezes, are usually less seriously 
attacked by the San Jose scale than 
the Japanese and often continue to 
produce fruit longer if budded up- 
on the proper stock. Both types 
have their good and weak points 
and one should consider the condi- 
tions under which the trees are to 
be grown in selecting varieties. 

As previously stated, the San 
Tose scale has caused serious injury 
to the plum industry and many 
fruit growers maintain that “they 
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will not have a plum tree on their 
premises.” It is very true that the 
scale has been widely distributed 
upon plum stock and some authori- 
ties claim that it was brought to 
America from Japan and China 
upon plum stock. It is also true 
that the scale spreads rapidly upon 
the plum, especially the Japanese 
type and would be a source of in- 
festation to other fruit trees unless 
kept under control. However it is 
just as easy to control the scale up- 
on the plum trees as it is upon ap- 
ple and peach if it is done in the 
proper manner. Lime - sulfur 
should be used in preference to any 
of the soluble oils such as Scalecide 
because of the value of the former 
as a fungicide. 

Another cause of failure in plum 
growing has been the improper se- 
lection of varieties. The plum is 
seriously attacked by the brown rot 
fungus in this State and some varie- 
ties rot so badly that the whole crop 
is destroyed every year. The Bur- 
bank, one of the best of the Japan- 
ese varieties cannot be recommend- 
ed for planting in New Jersey be- 
cause of this. The rot is most se- 
rious in lowlands, in shaded, pro- 
tected locations and upon trees that 
have thick dense heads. Some va- 
rieties of plums which are some- 
what resistant to the rot are Fel- 
lenburg, Chabot and Niagara. To 
keep the rot under control it is nec- 
essary to spray several times with 
Bordeaux; once before the buds 
open, again after the fruit sets and 





a third spraying when the fruit js 
about the size of a cranberry. Arse- 
nate of lead should be added to the 
Bordeaux mixture for the last two 
sprayings to check the curculio. 

The plum shows the effects of 
neglect fully as much as any of our 
tree fruits. It should not be grown 
in sod and should be given frequent 
cultivation throughout the growing 
season. Shot-hole fungus is apt to 
destroy the leaves if the trees are 
neglected; the curculio also finds 
favorable breeding conditions in 
uncultivated orchards and the scale 
usually finishes the much weakened 
trees. 

To be successful in growing 
plums consider the following sug- 
gestions: 

Select an airy, sunny location. 

Prune your trees so that they will 
form open heads and head back the 
new wood severely every year es- 
pecially of Japanese varieties. 

Spray thoroughly every spring 
with lime-sulfur. 

Keep the — soil 
about your trees. 

If you have a warm location se- 
lect a variety of European plum 
that is known to be somewhat re- 
sistant to brown rot. Fellenburg is 
one of the best. This does not 
bloom as early as Burbank, Abund- 
ance or Red June and is less liable 
to be injured by frosts. 

If you give careful attention to 
details you should be able to secure 
a crop of plums nearly as easily as 
to grow a crop of peaches. 


well cultivated 





